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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


‘““Come on to Oconomowoe”’ 


The 1924 meeting of the Wisconsin Library Association is ealled for 


October 7th and 8th at Oconomowoe. 


A meeting away from the larger 


cities should provide special opportunities for the development of our 
spirit of unity in library service for our state. : 


Reservations may be made at either the Majestic or the Draper Hotel. 
Please make your reservation early and assist the local committee in 


making its plans. 


The banquet will be under the direction of the Oconomowoe Public 


Library, at the Majestic Hotel. 
charge. 


Miss Anna R. Jones, Librarian, is in 
Please make your reservation with Miss Jones as soon as possible. 


The keynote of the program will be ‘‘ Making the Library Conscious of 


the Community.’’ 
program, short but full of interest. 


may be left free for relaxation and informal conference. 


The Executive Committee is planning an attractive 
It is hoped that one period each day 


In this interchange 


of experience are found some of the most valuable results of our meetings. 
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The committee will be very glad to receive any suggestions that may 


be offered. 


The appointment of the Nominating Committee is announced as follows: 
Helen 8S. Mathews, De Pere, chairman; Lilly M. E. Borresen, La Crosse; 
Nellie Kohli, Monroe; Melda R. Pelzer, New London; Margaret Biggert, 


Berlin. 


Jessie E. Spraaue, President. 





WHAT SHALL I MAKE OF MY WORK? 


An address delivered before the Graduating Class of the Library School of the 


University of Wisconsin, June 19, 1924. 


By Rev. Robbins Wolcott Barstow 


Charles Kingsley has said, “Except a 
living man, there is nothing more wonder- 
ful than a book.” Mrs. Browning adds 
the thought that ‘No man can be called 
friendless when he has God and the com- 
panionship of good books.” And Pascal 
comments, “We go to our shelves to take 
down a book expecting to find an author, 
and lo, to our joy we find a man.” Here 
are three corroborative bits of testimony 
to the fact that books are the epitome of 
human intercourse, vibrant reflections of 
personality, taking rank in our lives next 
to friends and direct intimate experi- 
ences. And you who have now completed 
your course in this Library School will 
soon discover, if indeed you do not realize 
it already, that your work concerns one 
of the essential institutions of modern 
life, essential because it is so human. In 
no merely formal or mechanical way, you 
will be identifying yourselves with all 
the processes of education, of recreation, 
of religion, of business and administra- 
tion. You will be the introducers and the 
interpreters of life to life, custodians of 
past and guides to future realms of human 
experience. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, in his re- 
cent book, Christianity and Progress, 
speaks of three major factors in the prog- 
ress of the last few centuries. His clas- 
sification is—first, Scientific Invention; 
second, Terrestrial Expansion; and third, 
the Increase of Knowledge. Even so far 
back as the thirteenth century, that 


prophetic adventurer, Roger Bacon, fore- 
saw and declared the importance of me- 
chanical devices in the development of 
human affairs. With an accuracy that is 
almost uncanny, he wrote: ‘Machines 
for navigating can be made so that with- 
out rowers, great ships can be guided 
by one pilot on river or sea more swiftly 
than if they were full of oarsmen. Like- 
wise vehicles are possible which, without 
draught-animals, can be propelled with 
incredible speed, like the scythed chari- 
ots, as we picture them, in which anti- 
quity fought. Likewise a flying machine 
is possible in the middle of which a man 
may sit, using some ingenious device 
by which artificial wings will beat the air 
like those of a flying bird. Also machines, 
small in size, can be constructed to lift 
and move unlimited weights, than which 
in an emergency nothing is more useful.” 
And now, from such beginnings as he 
suggested, we have an intricacy of me- 
chanical achievements and a multiplica- 
tion of scientific inventions that defy any 
brief summarization. 

A second element is the expansion of 
terrestrial contacts, growing out of dis- 
covery, exploration, and intercommunica- 
tion. The world has, in fact as well as 
in the phrases of its spokesmen, become 
one great neighborhood. And with the 
linking of lands and peoples has come, 
if indeed it was not the cause and the 
impulsion for the process, a new psychol- 
ogy of adventure, a dissatisfaction with- 
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what is static in thought and experience 
as well as a dissatisfaction with the 
static boundaries for industries or king- 
doms. 


Closely allied with these two elements 
is a third—the increase of knowledge. It 
accompanied and assisted invention. It 
justified Columbus and De Gama in their 
tremendous ventures. And these in turn 
gave back to the accumulated body of 
knowledge rich returns for its investment 
of ideas. But it has gone on richly and 
independently, with its intellectual in- 
vestigations, its mental experimenta- 
tions, its scholarly recordings and tabula- 
tions, and its intensely human interpre- 
tations. 


And now is it not evident how these 
three factors have united to give sub- 
stance and significance to the institu- 
tion in which we are interested this eve- 
ning—the modern library? For when 
exploration and communication had re- 
vealed and made available new sources 
and records and suggestions, scientific in- 
vention gave us the printing press for the 
rapid spreading of thought and the serious 
diffusion of knowledge. Thus, in a re- 
markable way, all phases of human life 
came to be centered upon the printed 
word, and reading became one of the 
dominant influences of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Now it would be a pleasant thing to 
speak only of these positive, construc- 
tive developments in the field which you 
have chosen for your life interest. It 
must be inspiring to contemplate the long 
companionship with the great minds of 
the past and the present, and the en- 
couragement which you may be able to 
offer to those who will make their own 
contributions to the fast accumulating 
store of human knowledge. But there are 
certain negative tendencies and unwhole- 
some pressures in the life of today which 
in my judgment cannot be ignored by 
those who are eager for the finding and 
cherishing of the best in human possi- 
bilities. 

There are two popular institutions that 
to a greater or less degree encroach upon 
the field of service of the library. I refer 
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to the moving pictures and the radio. 
Not only do they encroach, they border 
upon the dangerous in their influences. 
The radio is the less harmful, we would 
agree. Its danger lies in the vapidity 
of much of its common content. It en- 
courages a vast expenditure of time upon 
that, which to say the least, is absolutely 
valueless. It is said that a radio ex- 
pert was recently demonstrating his out- 
fit to a small group of distinguished 
oriental guests. After explaining the in- 
tricacies and wonders of the mechanism, 
he tuned in and immediately was re- 
produced a brazen outburst of primordial 
jazz plus the popular lines about “Bar- 
ney Google, with your g00-goo-googly 
eyes.” Turning to the eldest of his guests 
the expert said, “Is not this a remark- 
able triumph in the science of project- 
ing messages?” The oriental bowed with 
courtly grace and replied, “It is, sir, a 
very ingenious device for the projection 
of messages. The only thing you seem 
to be in need of now is a message.” 

As to the moving picture productions 
that are claiming an utterly dispropor- 
tionate share of time and attention in 
these days, it is not my intent to de- 
liver a dissertation upon their values and 
their perils. Sometimes as I see the 
crowds flocking under the canopies to 
find how daringly accurate have been the 
advertisements, I think of that sentence 
in The Window in Thrums—“One eve- 
ning there was such a gathering at the 
pigsty that Hendry and I could not get a 
board to lay our backs against.” The 
point I wish to make can be drawn by 
inference from a brief list of current 
screen plays compiled by Mr. John B. 
Wallace for The Farm Journal. Here are 
a few of the titles. “Why Trust Your 
Husband?” “The Fruits of Desire,” “The 
Woman of Pleasure,” “Playthings of Pas- 
sion,’ “Experimental Marriage,” “Sex 
Lure,” and a dozen others of like import. 
As Principal Stearns of Phillips Andover 
Academy says in commenting upon this 
list, “If one were to accept as true the 
teachings of the screen, it would be neces- 
sary to believe that the home of ideals 
and purity is practically non-existent, 
that virtue in man and woman is alto- 
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gether a novelty, that ministers and those 
who profess religion are cowardly hypo- 
crites, and that the real attractions of 
life are to be found in the wanton viola- 
tion of those old standards of morality 
and long-tested human _ relationships 
which have stood for centuries as the 
secure foundations of western and Chris- 
tian civilization.” 

Not only do we have these two insti- 
tutions which are undoubtedly weaning 
many from devotion to the printed page, 
and the enjoyment of the great litera- 
ture of all ages and presenting an ap- 
peal that ranges all the way from the 
valueless and the less worthy to the 
socially dangerous and destructive, but in 
the flood that is poured forth from the 
publishing houses of the land, there is 
a murky stream from certain sources that 
is as harmful as Hollywood’s worst. For 
many of our best sellers are the ones 
that deal with the same hackneyed 
themes of domestic infelicities and hu- 
man irregularities. And magazine writ- 
ers seem to vie with each other in their 
efforts to uncover the sacred shrines of 
human experience, and afford vicarious 
indulgence of unworthy passions. 

I would not be misunderstood in my 
criticism. I am not saying that radio is 
an unfortunate addenda to the complex- 
ities of modern civilization. I am not 
implying that the moving picture indus- 
try is an unmitigated menace—I have en- 
joyed too many wholesome and inspiring 
as well as instructive presentations. Nor 
am I saying that the present output of 
the printing press is not fit to read. I 
am suggesting dangerous tendencies, and 
warning against their possibilities. There 
is a lee shore abeam our craft, and un- 
less the sheets be trimmed and the helm 
well tended, we might easily drift off our 
course to destruction. And I feel, to con- 
tinue the figure, that many of you are to 
serve as masters, navigators, and crew 
for the voyage of life, and your duty will 
be to keep by the wind and on blue water, 
that passengers and cargo may safely 
reach the desired port. 

In other words, because a library is 
more than a storage vault for printed 
pages, and librarians more than custo- 
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dians of a building and its contents, be- 
cause a library is a human institution and 
its servants are dealing with a personal 
constituency, the institution and its poli- 
cies are concerned for the trend of 
thought and the type of recreation of the 
common people, as well as committed to 
the encouragement of scholars and the 
furthering of technical research. There- 
fore, the biggest problem of all in the 
work of a librarian, as I see it, is the 
human problem. In the catalogue of this 
school I find substantiation for my 
thought. Among the requirements men- 
tioned for any real success I discover 
not only technique and administrative 
ability and literary appreciation, but 
also “a large social consciousness.” And 
I venture the suggestion that the librarian 
who is blessed with a large social con- 
sciousness can find ways of combating 
the harmful tendencies I have noted, not 
by direct attack but by attractive sub- 
stitution and encouragement. The meth- 
ods of display or selection or publicity 
of various sorts are technical and be- 
yond my knowledge. But I am convinced 
that it ought to be possible for a library 
to help shape the desires and the tastes 
of its constituency and thus in company 
with the church, the school and the home, 
help mould the life of individuals and of 
generations. 

Now, if even a portion of what I have 
said be true, there remains the question 
of your individual relation to such a pro- 
gram. I have spoken of the way a library 
is in a fashion the coronation of the 
three great factors of progress—scientific 
invention, terrestrial expansion, and the 
increase of knowledge. And set against 
these positive values, I have mentioned 
certain elements which threaten, at least, 
to become influences of demoralization. 
And I have suggested that libraries, 
through their librarians, may exert vast 
possibilities of power both in the encour- 
agement of what is most worth while and 
the displacement and replacement of pre- 
sentations and attitudes that might with 
profit be eliminated from our modern life. 

In the light of present necessifies and 
present possibilities, then, must not each 
one of you ask frankly, ‘“‘What shall I 
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make of my work? One might make it a 
job. A job is an occasional or incidental 
occupation undertaken for a price. It is 
an unhappy necessity if one would eat. 
It is a circumstantial means of livelihood. 
I suppose one might have a job in a li- 
brary, and make of it nothing more—be- 
come a job-holder, and then probably very 
soon, a job-hunter, than which there are 
few things more pathetic in the gamut 
of human experience. 

One might make of it a profession. I 
would not make light of the profession, 
but I do deplore professionalism. I mean 
by that the attitude that is wholly con- 
cerned with the mechanics of a great call- 
ing—the technical minutiae, that fails 
to see the impingement of the work upon 
humanity. I know some ministers of re- 
ligion who have fallen into the rut of pro- 
fessionalism and so long as they stay in 
it, they will be out of touch and out of 
sight as the race moves along. And I 
suppose it would be possible for a li- 
brarian to become so absorbed in the fas- 
cinating business of being a librarian 
that he would merit the sort of epithet 
of which one hears “Erected to the mem- 
ory of Willian Jones, born a man, died 
a grocer.” 

One might make of it a career. Ambi- 
tion is one of God’s richest gifts. Without 
it progress would be slowed down in an 
amazing degree. But there are varieties 
of ambition, some helpful, some less so, 
some harmful. There is a type of am- 
bition that seeks to carve out a great 
career of fame and glory, that is con- 
cerned for self-advancement as an end 
in itself rather than an incidental ac- 
companiment of large service. Perhaps 
one coveting a career in this narrowed 
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sense would not choose library work as 
the most promising field, and yet it is 
not inconceivable that success and pro- 
motion and professional recognition 
should distort a worthy motive into a 
desire for selfish advancement in any de- 
partment of activity. And even in library 
work, there must be a conscious weighing 
of the goal of technical endeavor. 

Finally, one might make of it a mission. 
And by this, obviously, in contrast to the 
other three suggestions, I mean a mis- 
sion as business or duty for which one is 
commissioned, a worthy errand of service, 
a definite ministering to the common wel- 
fare. Tnan this, there is no higher pos- 
sibility in the realm of human endeavor 
and experience. Itisa capitalizing of the 
noblest impulses of the heart and soul, 
the outpouring of self in devoted useful- 
ness. I have no fear but that this is the 
call which you all feel. You may not have 
articulated it in just this analytical fash- 
ion. But my mind is confident that as 
you go forth, trained in your chosen field, 
you go not to hold a job, not to submerge 
your personality in a profession, not 
merely to carve a career in the flawless 
marble of your opportunity, but to perform 
a high mission in a day of confusion, 
exalting the best, encouraging its culti- 
vation, cherishing faithfully and adding 
to the moral and spiritual accumulations 
of the human race. 

To leave you this thought in the words 
of another: 


God is our Father 

Man is our Brother 

Life is a Mission and not a Career 

Giving is Living 

Withholding is Dying 

We carry on Yonder our Work begun 
here. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Going Whale Fishing on Dry Land. 


“I've never been a sailor, and I’ve never been to sea— 

It’s queer how certain things I love should bring such dreams to me! 
The creaking o’ the hawser; the marking o’ the tide; 

And a ship like an eagle with her wings flung wide. 


The lean masts—the tall masts; 


The smell o’ ropes and tar; 


The thought o’ bells to sound the hours; 


The steering by a star.” 


And I’m miles away from the ocean and 
there’s no salt tang in the wind; but I’ve 
followed the whaling vessels ’round the 
world and back again. 

It began in this way. I heard readers 
talking about Moby Dick. It was a 
puzzling name. The name of a book; but 
what did it mean? There was the sea 
and some kind of adventure connected 
with it. The name didn’t mean a ship 
nor a ship’s captain. Moby Dick was a 
whale! So in the pages of a book I shipped 
on my first whaling cruise. 

Then came the adventures of whaling 
in moving pictures. I found that Down 
to the sea in ships took its captions from 
the chapters of Moby Dick, the story of 
the white whale that would not be cap- 
tured. It may be that the roll of the 
ocean and the fleeing whale in the pic- 
tures sent me more eagerly to read The 
story of the New England whalers. I read 
how they built platforms on top of their 
houses in Nantucket in order that they 
might better “loke for whale.” Even then 
the men did not venture out to the open 
sea to capture the whales but hunted 
them from the shore. Having worried 
the prize to death they towed it to shore 
and there on the beach “wet with spray, 
chilled by the north wind’s blast, smeared 
over with the grease of the blubber and 
stung by the flying sand that the wind 
carried, they kept the pot boiling,” trying 
out the precious oil. 

But one day Captain Christopher Hus- 
sey, the first white whaler of Nantucket, 
in command of an open boat, was blown 
away to sea. All hands labored with all 
their might to reach land, but a time 
came when they could do no more. The 
story goes that “as they were drifting 
away through the deadly peril of a win- 


ter’s storm on the open sea, a school of 
sperm whales suddenly appeared. Now 
a sperm whale was like a ‘pay streak’ 
to a Rocky Mountain prospector, for 
spermaceti, taken from the cavity in the 
whale’s head, was a certain cure for all 
diseases and esteemed to be worth its 
weight in silver.” And there within reach 
of the drifting boat was a school of sperm 
whales. 

All danger was forgotten. “Though the 
devil himself were knocking the spume 
from the wave crests, Hussey would go 
in chase of such a prize, and his men 
would bend to their oars at the word.” 

The whale was killed and the oil that 
oozed from the carcass smoothed the sea 
so that they rode out the gale in safety! 
And thus was the first sperm whale killed 
in the open sea by Nantucket whalers. 

Afterwards from the New England 
coast many whaling ships went out and 
“right” whales and “sperm” whales were 
killed of such size that often one animal 
would yield a hundred and fifty barrels 
of oil, 

The ships hunted in the Atlantic and 
around Cape Horn to the Pacific. The 
Cachalot of New Bedford once made a 
cruise around the world. It was on this 
whaler that a London boy shipped be- 
cause he found himself penniless and 
longing for the sea. The captain knew 
the best hunting grounds and the try- 
works on the deck were often busy boiling 
blubber. 

It was during the hunting on the “line” 
grounds off the Sandwich Islands that 
this boy sighted a school of sperm whales 
and raised the cry. The boats put out 
from the ship and the boy’s boat sur- 
prised a big fellow. The harpooner hurled 
his harpoon. It sank in the monster’s 
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back carrying its rope with it. Instantly 
the boat spun around and away it went in 
the wake of the animal. For two hours 
the monster pulled the boat through the 
water at a pretty rate. Surely he was 
tired; but he sounded suddenly and came 
up again not twenty feet from them, his 
jaws wide open. He rolled over toward 
the boat and the boy loaded his bomb- 
lance and fired. There was a rush of 
water and the boy felt darkness all about, 
but instinct made him struggle for life, 
life, life. He opened his eyes to see his 
harpooner bending over him. He put out 
his hand and the touch of blubber made 
him start. 

The seething water around the fight- 
ing whale had swamped the boat. But 
the animal was now “deader ’n pork” and 
the crew had climbed to safety on his 
back! Then they pulled the unconscious 
boy up after them and there they rode, 
with their feet braced against a hollow 
in the whale’s side, famished and tor- 
tured with thirst after the long fight, until 
the Cachalot sighted the stranded crew 
and same sailing toward them. The 
whale was a catch worth fighting for, 
for he yielded twelve and a half tuns of oil. 

And so the stories run; each with the 
thrill of adventure and of the open sea. 

Not until all the tums and casks on 
board were emptied of provisions and 
filled with oil would the ship turn home- 
ward. Sometimes it meant a two-years’ 
cruise. And sometimes the cruise ended 
in mid-ocean, for it was “a dead whale or 
a stove boat;” and the record of the cruise 
was written at home: “Sailed from this 
port May 6,17—. Lost at sea.” 


* * * 
So it’s only in books that I’ve sailed 


after whale. But I’ve heard the mainsail 
spanking, and I’ve smelt the sea wind in 
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the long days when we didn’t sight a 
whale. And then the cry has come from 
the crow’s nest overhead—“There she 
blo-o-o-ws,” until the decks re-echoed with 
the long continued call. Then the launch- 
ing of the boats and the thrilling fight 
until the ship was summoned and the 
monster lashed ’long side. 


The work was lightened with chanteys 
and the singing of the men filled the air 
with rolling rhythm, while the fires of 
the try-works lighted up the decks. The 
blubber cut in “bibles” boiled in vats 
of seething oil and the decks were “slick” 
with drippings and the whole ship reeked 
of oil. 

And home I’ve come with the whalers 
and shared in the revels of welcome until 
they went to sea for more. 

And for all this wide world sailing I 
have only gone “down to the sea in 
books!” 





The Books 


Melville, Herman. Moby Dick. 
Mead Schaeffer. Dodd. 
Spears, J. R. Story of the New England 
whalers. Macmillan. 

Bullen, F. T. The cruise of the Cachalot. 
Boy scout edition. Grosset & Dun- 
lap. 


illus. by 


Other Deep Sea Fishing Stories 


Duncan, Norman. Adventures of Billy 
Topsail. Revell. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Captains Courageous. 
Century. 


Munroe, Kirk. Dorymates. Harper. 
Tolman, A. W. Jim Spurling, fisherman. 
Harper. 


Sailors’ Chanteys 


Frothingham, Robert, ed. Songs of the 
sea & sailors’ chanteys; an anthology. 
Houghton. 

E. M. F. 
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ADDRESSES FREQUENTLY WANTED 


American Library Association Brentano’s 
86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. Fifth Ave. & 27th St., New York City 


Binderies Lemcke & Buechner 





Bergmeier Book Bindery 
1909 W. North Ave., Chicago, III. 


Brabandt & Valters 
3827 E. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Book Shop Bindery 

314 W. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 
Democrat Printing Co. 

114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


J. J. Grimm & Sons 
324 W. Gorham St., Madison, Wis. 


New Method Book Bindery 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Book Packing Equipment 


Bags of Heavy Canvas 
Hoegee Co. 
138-142 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Telescopes of fiber 
Democrat Printing Co. 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Gummed paper strips for parcel post 
packages 
General Paper & Supply Co. 
714 Williamson St., Madison, Wis. 
Corrugated tag board 
General Paper & Supply Co. 
714 Williamson St., Madison, Wis. 


Book Plates 


Democrat Printing Co. 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Books 


Baker & Taylor Co. 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


H. R. Huntting Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Library Dept. 
330 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc. 
30 Church St., New York City 


C. V. Ritter, Room 201, Shops Bldg. 
17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Union Library Association 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Foreign Books 
Albert Bonnier, Publishing House 
561 Third Ave., New York City 
For Scandinavian books 


30-32 E. 20th St., New York City 


G. E. Stechert & Co. 
126 E. 28th St., New York City 


Reinforced Bindings 
H. R. Huntting Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


New Method Book Bindery 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Second Hand Books 
Cc. W. Caspar Co. 
454 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Charles T. Powner 
177 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A. R. Womrath 
21 West 45th St., New York City 
Chiefly fiction 


Certificates (Wisconsin Librarians) 


Public Library Certification Board 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


County Library Signs 


Democrat Printing Co. 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Gaylord Bros. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Filing Cases 


Pamphlet Boxes 
Democrat Printing Co. 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


J. J. Grimm & Sons 
324 W. Gorham St., Madison, Wis. 


H. Schultz & Co. 
519-531 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


Vertical Files 
Democrat Printing Co. 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
Shaw Walker cases 


Cc. Frautschi & Sons 
215-221 King St., Madison, Wis. 
Globe Wernicke cases 


Library Bureau 
214 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Parker Company 
12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
Art Metal cases 


Farniture 


Library Bureau 
214 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


Milwaukee Chair Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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North Western Furniture Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hospital Book Trucks 
Soiset Bros. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
See also article on Hospital Library 
Work by Julia C. Stockett, Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin, May, 1922. 


Ink (white) 
Snow white marking fluid 
J. W. Johnson 
245 N. Arts Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Letters for Signs 
Willson’s gummed letters 
The Tablet & Ticket Co. 
624 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. J. Grimm & Sons 
324 W. Gorham St., Madison, Wis. 


Library Literature and Aids 
American Library Association 
86 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


F. W. Faxon Co. 
83-91 Francis St., Back Bay, 
Mass. 


Boston, 


Library Bureau 
214 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


H. W. Wilson Co. 
958-64 University Ave., New York City 


Library Periodicals and Publishers’ Jour- 
nals 
Library Journal 
62 West 45th St., New York City 


Public Libraries 
216 W. Monroe St., Chicago, II]. 


Publishers’ Weekly 
62 West 45th St., New York City 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
Wisconsin Library Commission, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Magazines See Periodicals 
Maps 
Rand-MecNally Co. 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
County Maps (Wisconsin) 

Road map (Rural delivery routes) 
Disbursing Clerk, Post Office Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

Plat Book (see State Maps) 


State Maps (Wisconsin) 

Official railroad map 
Superintendent of Public Property 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 

Road maps 
Superintendent of Public Property 
State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 
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Plat Book 
W. W. Hixon & Co. 
Rockford, Il. 


Movie Slides 
Gaylord Bros. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
See also article by Mrs. Josephine Ander- 
son, Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 
May, 1924 


Moving Picture Films 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University Extension Division 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


Pamphlet Boxes See Filing Cases 
Periodicals 
Back numbers and volumes 
F. W. Faxon Co. 
83-91 Francis St., 
Mass. 


H. W. Wilson Co. 

958-64 University Ave., New York City 
Subscription Agencies 

Franklin Square Agency 

49 East 38rd St., New York City 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett x 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 


G. E. Stechert & Co. 
126 East 28th St., New York City 


H. W. Wilson Co. 
958-64 University Ave., New York City 


Back Bay, Boston, 


Pictures 
Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Agents for Copley Prints & Medici 
Prints 


Perry Pictures Co. 
Malden, Mass. 


University Prints 
Newton, Mass. 


Nature Study—Colored Plates 
Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
919 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 


A. W. Mumford Co. 
157 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 
See also Stereoscopic views 


Reinforced Bindings See Books 
Shellac 
“Barco” 
Holliston Mills, Inc. 
633 Plymouth Ct., Chicago, Ill. 


Stereoscopic Views 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 

Vertical Files See Filing Cases 
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HOSPITAL BOOK SERVICE 


A library on wheels, the only one of its 
kind in Wisconsin outside of Milwaukee, 
is used by Mrs. B. R. Jordan, special 
hospital librarian of the Madison Free 
Library, to bring joy to the shut-ins at 
the Madison General Hospital. 

It looks like a tea wagon with addi- 
tions, or a remodeled dressing cart, but 
it is neither. It is a special book cart, 
modeled after one specially designed by 
the Sioux City, Iowa, public library. 

Fully 100 books find room in a double 
row on top, one side for women and the 
other for men. On the shelf beneath, the 
magazines are piled. Many folks are not 
strong enough to hold full-sized books 
and welcome up-to-date magazines. 

“What would you like today? Here is 
Laddie by Gene Stratton Porter and 
here’s a very different book, White Shoul- 
ders by G. K. Turner. An old-fashioned 
book? Why don’t you try Richard Carvel 
by Winston Churchill,” Mrs. Jordan sug- 
gests as she points out: the books to the 
patient. The patient has read other 
Churchill books and they evidently pleased 
her for she chooses Richard Carvel. 

A card is made out by the librarian 
with the number of the patient’s room so 
that if the patient in the meantime leaves, 
the book remains with the room until 
the next visit of the cart. 

“A great many people who have never 
read before ask for books. Of course they 
don’t know what they do want so I gave 
them something which will make the 
hours pass quickly—something with 
plenty of plot rather than character anayl- 
sis. Even regular readers prefer light 
stories during their convalescence,” she 
said. 

One particularly good point about this 
library on wheels is that the patient can 
pick out his or her own book. Human 


beings are creatures of moods in normal 
times, any librarian will tell you, but 
when they are out of sorts, their moods 
are as fitful as April weather. Friends 
bringing a book or so may not hit the 
mark at all, but when there is a double 
row of fiction from which to choose, al- 
most any mood can be satisfied. 

The library has received every one of 
these books from thoughtful Madison peo- 
ple, who are still bringing in readable 
books of fiction, travel and short stories. 
As soon as they get a large collection, 
the other hospitals will be given similar 
libraries on wheels. 

These miniature libraries have proved 
to be so popular in some states that li- 
brary schools in the universities are in- 
stalling special courses for hospital li- 
brarians. It involves a pretty fine knowl- 
edge of sick-person psychology to be a 
good hospital librarian and Mrs. Jordan 
seems to be perfectly equipped for her 
task, judging by the trail of smiles she 
leaves behind. 

Two and a half hours in the afternoon, 
twice a week, are devoted to the service 
in the one hospital. Mrs. Jordan visits 
both rooms and wards; serves both adults 
and children. 


The Tri-State Hospital Convention, in 
session in Madison June 25 to 27, included 
the Madison Free Library book truck in 
its educational exhibits and invited Mrs. 
Jordan to talk on the work, explaining 
the mechanics of the service and the pos- 
sibilities for similar service in other 
cities. The hearty cooperation of the 
Madison General Hospital has made pos- 
sible the installation of the service to its 
patients. 


Inez A. Brayton in the 
Wisconsin State Journal. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


Women of 1924 


This reference book, which is inter- 
national in scope, made its initial ap- 
pearance in 1923, and the promise of that 
number is somewhat realized in the pres- 
ent one. It is a most interesting record 
of women’s contribution and share in 
the world’s affairs. The plan of the 
original issue is largely followed in the 
1924 number. The account of activities 
of women in the states is followed by 
the national organizations of women and 
announcements of national meetings. 
Another division covers the subjects of 
professions, occupations, etc. A foreign 
section gives similar information for the 
activities of women in other parts of the 
world, also international organizations. 
The book, listed at $2, is issued by 
Women’s News Service, 106 East 19th 
St., New York City. 





Mr. Lester Spreads the News 


‘Did you happen to listen in not long 
ago, and were you surprised to hear about 
the library work of the state being broad- 
casted from Station WHA? The air was 
full of it! Mr. Lester, secretary of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, put the 
air waves into motion which spread the 
news about books, the traveling library, 
and library service. We hope that it 
reached you, or that you were there when 
it arrived. We also hope that the time 
may come when such broadcastings will 
be frequent for the sake of our profes- 
sional and inspirational “upkeep!” 





Let Others Know Your Discoveries 


Librarians often make interesting dis- 
coveries in ways of doing things, or re- 
ceive worthwhile pamphlets and publica- 
tions which bring to an old subject a fresh 
point of view. We wish to know of your 
discoveries. They may be of use to 
others. Write to us, and also tell us what 
you would like to have answered or dis- 
cussed in this department of Notes for 
Librarians. 


Timely Helps from the Trade 


With Gaylord’s Triangle, and Library 
Logic, with Wilson Bulletin, and the vari- 
ous catalogues from library supplies 
houses, the librarian is in touch with 
ideas, helps, and standards, which, if used 
and adapted to local needs, can keep the 
library service energized and progressive. 
Another new publication in the field is 
Tome Topics, published every once in a 
while by H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

In the June issue, which is the second 
number, space is given to the subject of 
making of the book. Titles covering this 
are, “From Printing Press to Bookshelf,” 
“If Books Were Made of Steel.” These 
are brief articles. Other items include, 
“How You Can Help the Order Depart- 
ment,” and “Things Others Are Doing 
Which You Might Like to Try.” In the 
latter, mention is made of the Antigo and 
Fond du Lac libraries, with others in the 
East, South, and West. There is an urgent 
invitation to librarians to send in their 
ideas. 





Where Do You Get Your Classification 
Number? 


Do you realize that the A. L. A. Catalog, 
1912-1921 arranges the books in groups by 
classification numbers; the Booklist, pub- 
lished by the A. L. A., gives the classifi- 
cation number just below the note about 
each book; the Standard Catalog Bi- 
monthly gives the classification number 
just below the description of each book; 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin gives the 
classification number just below the de- 
scription of each book in the “Selected 
list of current books?” Well, then, clas- 
sification is easy. Look the book up in 
one of these aids and copy down the 
number. 

But you try it and find that the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin gives as the clas- 
sification number for a book of poetry 
811 or 821. You look in the A. L. A. Cat- 
alog, 1912-1921, and find 821 is used for 
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all poetry written by American or English 
poets. What shall you do? Go to your 
shelf-list, where are Longfellow’s poems, 
Bryant’s, Tennyson’s, Edgar Guest’s? If 
they are all together in 811 then use 811. 
If they are all together in 821 then use 
821. If Longfellow’s, Bryant’s and Guest’s 
are in 811 and Tennyson’s in 821, then 
look at your new book again. If the au- 
thor is an American put it in 811; if an 
Englishman, put it in 821. The reason you 
find these differences is that the decimal 
classification scheme, which we all use, 
gives the numbers 810, 811, 812, etc., for 
literature, poetry, plays, etc., written by 
Americans; 820, 821, 822, ete., for litera- 
ture, poetry, plays, etc., written by Eng- 
lishmen. Some libraries use both of these 
numbers, others prefer to put all books of 
literature written by Americans or Eng- 
lishmen together in 810, 811, 812, etc., or 
in 820, 821, 822, ete. Your shelf-list will 
show which you do in your library. 

Similarly, you may find 940.3 or 940.4 
given to a book on the World War. Go to 
your shelf-list and perhaps you find your 
war books in 940.9. Then you will use 
the number 940.9, so as to keep all of 
your books on the war together. You 
may find a book on travel in France given 
the number 914.4 in one of these aids. 
You find in your shelf-list a book on travel 
in France with the number 914; then do 
not use .4 as the aid suggests; use 914 for 
the new book. By going back and forth 
from the book to the aids, to the shelf- 
list to see what you have done before, 
you keep all the books in the library on 
the same subject together through the 
years and the slight changes in numbers 
in the aids. 

Your shelf-list shows what you have de- 
cided to do where there is a choice in 
numbers or in points. Now, if you have 
a Dewey-Decimal Classification make 
notes in it also of your decisions. For 
example, if you are going to use 820, 821, 
822, ete., for all literature written by 
Americans and Englishmen either draw a 
line through the numbers 810, 811, 812, 
etc., or write in pencil 820, 821, 822, etc., 
is used for all literature written by Amer- 
icans or Englishmen. Write at the end 
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of the numbers 940, 940.1, etc., 940.9 is 
for books on the World War. But, if 
you have a new edition of the Decimal 
Classification with .3 and .4 for the war 
and only a few books in 940.9 you can 
change those old books to 940.3 or 940.4 
and use 940.3 and 940.4 from now on. 
S.G. A. 





Your Dewey Up to Date 


Libraries who own the 9th or earlier 
editions of the Decimal Classification will 
be interested in: “A 32-paje pamflet 
showing chanjes included in ed. 10-11 of 
the Decimal Clasification will be mailed 
free to owners who send to Forest Press, 
Lake Placid Club, Essex County, N. Y., a 
postcard saying: ‘Send D. C. Corrections 
to (address)’. To owners of ed. 11, which 
contains all the chanjes, the pamflet will 
be of no value.” Dorcas Fellows, Editor. 
Public Libraries, vol. 29, p. 298, June 1924. 

Have you a pretty good collection of 
material on business, then you will be in- 
terested in the following addition to the 
D. C.:—Decimal Clasification and Rela- 
tiv Index: Extracts: 651 Offis Economy 
and 658 Business Methods, Industrial 
Management; to which is Prefixt 331 
Labor and Laborers, Employers, Capital, 
by Melvil Dewey. Lake Placid, N. Y., 
Forest press, 1924. 56p. $1.00. This 
pamflet includes an 8 page expansion of 
658; a 7 page expansion of 651 slightly 
revised from the table in Edition 11 of 
the D. C.; and a 9 page expansion of 331. 
There is a 16 page index to these three 
classes. This will not be worth while 
for the small library having only a few 
books in these classes. 

You will notice that Mr. Dewey con- 
tinues to use reformed spelling. 

S. G. A. 





Worth Knowing About 


Some recent correspondence with Dodd, 
Mead & Company brings out the answer 
to a question frequently raised about lost 
volumes or mutilated pages of the encyclo- 
pedia. If there are any other questions 
not answered in the quoted statement, it 
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is advisable to correspond with the pub- 
lishers. 

“We gladly replace missing pages from 
our New International Encyclopedia 
wherever possible for sets bought direct 
from us, but if the sets are picked up 
secondhand, we do not assume any re- 
sponsibility in the matter because fre- 
quently the pages are damaged or torn 
out and the customer does not find it out 
until after the set is placed on the shelves. 

“We only charge for replacement pages 
at the rate of fifty cents per signature 
of sixteen pages. If a signature is broken 
for one or two leaves, the charge is the 
same as for a full signature. We can 
supply pages for the current or second 
edition, but the old first edition in 17 and 
20 volume form, 1904-1912 is out of print. 

“If you wiil give us the name of the 
library so that we can learn the style of 
binding on the set in question, we may be 
able to supply a complete volume from 
some odd volumes on hand of the old first 
edition. If we cannot do that we might 
either type the pages, which we will be 
glad to do, or would consider allowing 
credit on a set of the new Second Edition.” 





About Contemporary Authors 


In Literary Notes for June, 1924, dis- 
tributed by Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, the following quo- 
tation will interest librarians who are 
building up their biographic material on 
present day writers: 

“The author of a popular book makes a 
host of friends, who, in many cases, are 
unable to gratify fully their interest in 
him by consulting the meagre data given 
in Who’s Who. Some publishers have 
performed a real service to such readers 
by printing booklets about their best- 
known authors. The following booklets 
attractively printed, give a more compre- 
hensive account of the several authors 
and their books, than can elsewhere be 
obtained between two covers; they will 
be sent by Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., free of charge, to all who 
write to them: 
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Cosmo Hamilton: The Man 

A. S. M. Hutchinson: Personal Recollec- 
tions of (by Henry C. Shelley) and The 
Significance of the writings of (by Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps) 

Jeffrey Farnol: Master of Romantic Fic- 
tion 

Edison Marshall: 
Books 

My Books and Myself, by E. Phillips Op- 
penheim 

Bertrand W. Sinclair: 
Books 
In addition, this firm distributes, free, a 

booklet telling of its own interesting 

history, covering a period from 1784 on- 


wards.” 


The Man and His 


The Man and His 





From the “Madison Mirror” 

What the high school pupils think of 
the library in terms of vitamines, calories, 
etc., is interestingly presented in the 
Madison Mirror, published by the Cen- 
tral High School, under the title of “Our 
Intellectual Cafe.” 

Our school library is the cafeteria of 
the brain. It has the “help yourself” 
plan, but you have to profit by your food, 
or you can’t eat here any more. Next day 
you pay for it by showing your teacher 
how much you know—or don’t know. 
This establishment lacks _ tablecloths, 
dishes, and silverware, though it is well- 
equipped with tables and chairs. In one 
corner of the cafeteria you find the good 
substantial brain foods in the form of U. 
S. history books. This food is never very 
palatable, but it is absolutely essential 
for the growth of the cerebrum. The 
French books and fine arts books come 
under the classification of vegetables, 
while the magazines and outside reading 
books contained in the cupboards are the 
last and best; they are the delicious des- 
serts. The only implements used here 
are much consolidated, consisting of only 
the eye and the brain. 

“All gather around the board to get 
food for thought; but if your table man- 
ners are atrocious, the hostesses, Miss 
J—— and Mrs. C—— politely dismiss you 
from the table to resume your meal in the 
kitchen, otherwise known as the study 
hall.” 
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Valuable Reprints 


In various numbers of the Survey in- 
teresting lists are being published cover- 
ing a “wide variety of topics within the 
scope of the Survey’s service departments 
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of Health, Industry, Education, Communi- 
ties, Social Practice.” The selections are 
compiled by authorities on the subjects. 
Reprints of these are being distributed by 
the American Social Hygiene Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
By Mary Emogene 


Commencement is the keynote of the 
closing weeks of the School year, and the 
day itself is compensation for the many 
things leading up to it, such as the com- 
pletion of bibliographies, the last lec- 
tures with their problems, and final ex- 
aminations. 

This year the Rev. Robbins W. Barstow, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 
was the Commencement speaker, and so 
practical and thought provoking was his 
address that it is printed in full else- 
where in this Bulletin. President Birge 
conferred the diplomas, giving the charge 
to the graduates. The presentation of 
the going away gift of the Class of 1924, 
a book case to house the rare book col- 
lection of the School, was one of the fea- 
tures of the evening, Miss McKenzie, 
president of the class, making the pre- 
sentation. Prof. Carl Russell Fish, the 
honorary member of the class, was on the 
platform and responded happily to the 
congratulations of President Birge. 

Following the exercises, which lasted 
only an hour, a reception was held in the 
rooms of the School in honor of the grad- 
uates; the two hundred guests enjoyed 
the opportunity of meeting the class and 
seeing the School and its equipment. The 
rooms, which lend themselves readily to 
decorations and special occasions, were 
unusually attractive this year with a 
wealth of garden flowers, ferns, and palms. 
The class log and the completed bibliog- 
raphies which were on view in the foyer, 
elicited much favorable comment. 


School Notes 


During the spring and at Commence- 
ment a number of graduates have re- 
newed their impressions of familiar 
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Hazeltine, Preceptor 


scenes, tried their old desks, and been a 
part of the life of the School according to 
the length of their stay in Madison. We 
rejoice when alumni return, and welcome 
their visits. Those recently here were: 
Mrs. ‘Helen Turvill Toole, ’08, president 
of the Alumni Association; Mrs. Minnie 
C. Budlong, ’10; Malvina Clausen, ’12; 
Nora Beust, ’13; Ferne L. Congdon, ’14; 
Mrs. Stella Baskerville Myers, ’16; Laura 
S. Caton and Harriet L. Kidder, both 
717, Edna D. Orr, Jennie T. Schrage, and 
Martha Skaar, all ’18, Mary Corson, ’19, 
Florence Dodd, Edna Holden and Mrs. 
Lucile Liebermann Keck of ’20, and Matie 
D. Fox, ’22. 

As the Bulletin goes to press 189 record 
cards have been returned by the Alumni 
in response to the annual form mailed 
from the School office every spring. This 
year they were sent on May 28. These 
cards are a very happy, as well as useful, 
way in which to keep in touch with the 
graduates. We especially appreciate the 
letters and notes that are frequently 
tucked in with the statistics. 


Alumni Notes 

Helen D. Groton, '07, is doing special 
cataloguing in the Wilmette Public Li- 
brary during the summer. Sue Osmoth- 
erly, 17, is the librarian. 

Clara A. Lea, '08, (Mrs. Walter J. Gal- 
lon) has changed her residence from She- 
boygan to Antigo, Wis., 615 Second Avenue. 


Florence Farnham, '09, (Mrs. Clarence G. 
Dittmer) has been helping in the Secre- 
tary of State’s office for a number of 
months on part time; she also assisted in 
the revising during the crowded first se- 
mester in the Library School. Prof. Ditt- 
mer received the degree of Ph. D. at the 
June commencement of the University. 


Angie Messer, '09, is spending the sum- 
mer in European travel. 


oe 
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Elizabeth Eckel, ’12, has moved from 
Texas to St. Paul, where she has a part 
time position with the school division of 
the St. Paul Public Library. 


Doris Hansen, ’14, (Mrs. Wm. H. David- 
son) has also moved, and is living at 488 
West Lockwood Avenue, Webster Groves, 
Mo. 


Catharine H. McGovern, ’14, (Mrs. Ovid 
B. Blix) reports a change of address to 
391 Forty-third Street, Milwaukee. 


Leona L. Clark, '15, is auditor in the 
U. S. Treasury Department, in charge of a 
section unit. Her address is Apt. 413, 1819 
G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Jessie R. Henkel, ’15, (Mrs. Walter 
Thompson) died on May 3. This announce- 
ment is made with sorrow, for Mrs. 
Thompson is remembered as an earnest 
student, a delightful person, and an able 
librarian. 

Sirie Andrews, ’16, has joined the forces 
of the H. W. Wilson Co., to assist in the 
preparation of the new edition of the Chil- 
dren’s Catalog. 

Mildred Goodnow, ’17, (Mrs. G. W. Blatt- 
ner) is senior assistant in the Public Li- 
brary, Passaic, New Jersey. 

Gladys M. Hook, ’17, (Mrs. Lester B. Orr) 
is chairman of a library committee at her 
home in Berwyn, Ill., which is sponsoring 
the establishment and organization of a 
library for their city. 

Josephine Risser, ’17, was married on 
May 31 to Mr. Guerdon N. Bassett. Mrs. 
Bassett will continue as librarian of the 
26th Street Branch, Minneapolis Public 
Library, for a time. 

Julia M. Fink, ’18, has resigned as li- 
brarian of the Public Library, Faribault, 
Minnesota, to become cataloguer in the 
Public Library, Aurora, Ill. 

Jennie T. Schrage, ‘18, has been ap- 
pointed in charge of the Community Serv- 
ice Branch, Traveling Library Depart- 
ment, Wisconsin Library Commission, 
Madison. 

Vivian Warner, ’18, is now secretary to 
the assistant office manager, Simmons Bed 
Co., Chicago. 
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Evelyn M. Osborn, ’19, has resigned as 
high school librarian, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
and will enter the University of Minnesota 
in the fall to complete the work for her 
bachelor’s degree. 

Dorothy Gipp, ’20, has received a pro- 
motion in the library system at Evans- 
ville, Ind., where she has been since gradu- 
ation, and will serve as branch librarian 
of the West Side Library. 

Ellen A. Hoffman, ’22, has resigned as 
assistant cataloguer in the Wisconsin Leg- 
islative Library to become librarian of the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son. 

Grace A. F. Johnson, ’22, children’s li- 
brarian, Arletta Branch, Portland Library 
Association, since her graduation, has re- 
signed to become assistant librarian of 
the Public Library, International Falls, 
Minn. 

Helen H. Aten and A. Mabel Barrow, ’23, 
have both been made branch librarians, 
one in Milwaukee, the other in Brooklyn, 
N.. ¥. 

Helen K. Dresser, ’23, will next year be 
in charge of a junior high school library 
on the staff of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. : 

Florence S. Webb, ’23, goes to the Pub- 
lic Library, Toledo, Ohio, as assistant 
cataloguer on July 1. Since graduation 
Miss Webb has helped in the reorganiza- 
tion of two libraries. 


Further Appointments—1924 

Margaret Bailey, first assistant, Senior 
High School Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mabel Grondahl, assistant, cataloging de- 
partment, University of Minnesota. 

Nellie D. Hughes, summer assistant, ex- 
tension department, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Kwoh-chuin Liu, part time assistant, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library, while tak- 
ing courses in education during the 
summer quarter. .~ 

Madge McLaughlin, desk assistant, Iowa 
State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls. 


Olive J. Young, branch assistant, Minne- 
apolis Public Library. 





’ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, ’Round the Circle, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Algoma. Two new sections of book 
cases have been added to the library 
equipment. These have already been 
filled with books and it will be necessary 
to add two others in the near future. 


Appleton. Mr. C. B. Lester, Secretary 
of the Library Commission, visited the 
Appleton library recently and met with 
the library board to discuss possibilities 
of county-wide library work. 
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Summer and hot weather have brought 
a demand for detective books and lighter 
fiction. 


Barron. The Blue Bird, a notable oil 
painting by Bruno Ertz has been pre- 
sented to the library by the Barron 
Woman’s Club. It is a rare gift and one 
which will be highly prized. The paint- 
ing is natural size and done in most per- 
fect coloring. The artist is a Wisconsin 
man, noted for his bird studies. 


Boscobel. The fines on overdue books 
have been increased to two cents a day 
and the rental charge to ten cents a week. 


Brodhead. Miss Jessie Sprague, li- 
brarian of the public library, and presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion, was unable to attend the meeting of 
the American Library Association at Sar- 
atoga Springs, New York, from June 30 
to July 5. Miss Sprague’s paper on “Uni- 
versity extension service and the public 
library” was read at the University ex- 
tension service round table. 


Brown County. An effort is being 
made to secure custodians for substa- 
tions to be established in the county by 
the Kellogg Public Library of Green Bay. 
The success of the station at Denmark 
this winter has made it desirable to open 
other similar stations. 


Burlington. Twelve books suitable for 
subjects for fall sermons have been sup- 
plied by the public library at the request 
of a local pastor. 

Following the heavy work of the winter, 
the librarian considered the relative num- 
ber of adult books and children’s books 
which had been added to the shelves with 
the result that an extra order of books 
for boys and girls was placed. 


Chippewa Falls. Can you find your 
way in story land? It would be easy to 
do on the Map of good stories posted on 
the library bulletin board. This map was 
designed by Paul M. Paine, Syracuse 
Public Library, and has been attracting 
interest all over the country. 


Colfax. The walls of the library were 
redecorated in celebration of the twen- 
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tieth anniversary of the building. The 
celebration was further marked by an 
exhibit of a fine collection of pictures by 
American artists and a historical collec- 
tion from Madison, and a display of books 
before and after rebinding. 

A filing case and a low round table have 
been added to the equipment of the li- 
brary, also a bird picture by Bruno Ertz 
has been added to the children’s alcove. 

Mrs. Rosenberg, the librarian, attended 
the summer course at the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School. 


Crandon. The newly decorated library 
has brought many compliments from 
local people as well as from out of town 
visitors. During the summer months 
tourists spending the summer at Crandon 
patronized the library extensively and 
found both magazines and books to suit 
their tastes. New collections of books 
for both adults and children have recently 
been added. The people in the country 
round about also appreciate the service 
of the library. 

The librarian is devoting half hours 
during the afternoons to reading to the 
children, 


Darien. During the winter the library 
moved into larger and more advantageous 
quarters, on the main street in a first-floor 
location. The new location resulted in an 
increase of 200 per cent in circulation. 
The room is larger, and was equipped 
with new shelving. Miss Marion Wilkins 
made a special trip to Madison and spent 
two days selecting books from the Travel- 
ing Library Department for the next six 
months in the Darien library. 


Fond du Lac. A library training school 
was conducted from July 16 to August 
16 by the public library staff. Junior 
and senior high school pupils were ad- 
mitted to the course. The students at- 
tended classes every morning from 9:30 
to 10:30 after which practical work was 
done at the library. 

As an incentive for school children 
during vacation, Miss Janes is offering a 
banner to the school whose pupils read 
the largest number of library books. A 
record will be kept of all books issued to 
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school children from the library and at 
the end of the vacation the prize will be 
awarded. 

Four hundred new stereoscopic views 
of animals, Eskimos, Indians and cos- 
tumes of various peoples have been placed 
on the shelves for the use of the children. 
These pictures may be circulated for 
home use just as books are drawn. 

A large and beautiful mushroom coral 
was presented to the library museum 
recently by Mrs. Eva Sweeney. The 
specimen was obtained from the South 
Pacific ocean by Mrs. Sweeney’s mother 
and is considered an unusually large and 
perfect specimen. 

A new book case has been supplied to 
shelve the books in the deposit station 
at Menzies Shoe Company. 

Miss Janes, the librarian, attended the 
annual meeting of the American Library 
Association at Saratoga Springs, New 
York, from June 28 to July 5. 

Miss Marion Little, a member of the 
library staff, has been granted an exten- 
sion of one week in her vacation for a 
trip to California. 


Fort Atkinson. “Highwaymen seem to 
have done a thriving business in the 17th, 
18th, and 19th centuries.” This is the in- 
troduction used in the library’s review of 
Finger’s Highwaymen, tales which are 
based on fact. 


Galesville. A boys’ and girls’ honor 
roll is being kept for the summer in the 
library. This honor roll lists names of 
boys and girls who are reading books of 
non-fiction together with the titles of the 
books read. 

The library publishes a list of interest- 
ing articles which appeared in current 
magazines recently. 


Green Bay. Miss Jane Baumler, repre- 
sentative of Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 
New York, spent two days in June at the 
Kellogg Public Library, giving instruc- 
tions and demonstrations on the Toronto 
method of mending books. The local high 
school librarians as well as members of 
the public library staff and librarians 
from nearby cities attended the classes. 
This method is proving very successful 
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where it has been tried in the state since 
the instruction given at the Summer Li- 
brary Conference, in Madison, 1923. 

Special effort is being made to appre- 
hend vandals who have been stealing and 
mutilating the books in the library. 

Seekers of information recently asked 
questions on topics ranging from the 
duties of a notary public to the habits 
of white ants, as well as on questions ot 
taxidermy, recipes for auto polish, agri- 
culture in Africa, care of dogs and the 
Mellon tax plan. 


Janesville. The library has begun to 
take inventory which will probably not 
be completed until the fall. 


Jefferson. Following the destruction 
of the local high school by fire, the school 
has made its headquarters at the public 
library. This, of course, has made an 
added tax on the library facilities, but the 
library has been glad to be able to help 
out in so great a need. It is likely that 
the library will have to serve the school 
for this purpose for the coming year. 


Kaukauna. C. B. Lester, Secretary of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission, re- 
cently paid a visit to the library and met 
with the library board. 

Miss Bell, the librarian, spent two days 
at Green Bay studying the Toronto 
method of mending books. 


Kenosha. Miss Cora M. Frantz, li- 
brarian, attended the annual conference 
of the American Library Association at 
Saratoga Springs, New York, from June 
28 to July 5. 


La Crosse. Marie Specht, an assistant 
in the La Crosse Public Library, attended 
the summer library school at Madison. 


Madison. The successful hospital li- 
brary work in Madison noted elsewhere 
in this number, has stimulated the pupils 
of the Civics League at a local school to 
purchase certain books for the various 
hospitals of the city. These books were 
admirably chosen by the pupils’ com- 
mittees. The gift was a special obser- 
vance of Florence Nightingale’s birthday. 

Over seven and one-half volumes per 
capita were circulated from the Madison 
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Free Library during 1923. The average 
of other cities of the size in the state is 
4.9 per capita. About one-half of these 
volumes were children’s books. 

During the year the library received 
many magazines and books as gifts; also 
the Wisconsin State Journal again gave 
the Victrola records for the music 
memory contest numbers. Few gifts to 
the library have ever given so much 
pleasure to the people as these records. 

Sarah Hanson, an assistant in the Madi- 
son Free Library, attended the summer 
course at the Library School. Miss Mary 
A. Smith took part in the round table on 
University Library Extension service at 
the American Library Association meet- 
ing at Saratoga Springs. Miss Marion 
Frederickson also attended the meeting. 


Manitowoc. The west side branch of 
the public library has been removed from 
the Presbyterian chapel to the Garfield 
School, where a special room has been 
fitted up for it. The branch will not only 
be the school library, but will also serve 
the adults of the community. 


Marinette. Miss Lois Reeve, chil- 
dren’s librarian at the public library, at- 
tended the summer course at the Wiscon- 
sin Library School. 


Marshfield. To maintain the interest 
of children in the reading of good books 
during the summer months, the library 
is offering to give certificates at the end 
of the vacation to those children who 
shall have read ten books from a selected 
list and written brief reviews of each 
book. 

Dorothy Drollinger, an assistant in the 
public library, attended the summer 
course at the Wisconsin Library School. 


Mazomanie. Mrs. John Porter recently 
donated two books by Harold Bell Wright 
and Zona Gale to the library and Mrs. 
Carrie E. Murrish presented forty vol- 
umes to the collection. 


Merrill. Are you planning a trip this 
summer? If so, the Merrill Public Li- 
brary offers to help you plan it. There 
are guide books, maps and literature on 
the country at the library. 
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Margaret McLaughlin, an assistant in 
the public library, attended the summer 
course at the Wisconsin Library School. 


Milwaukee. Miss Marion Tompkins, 
adviser in adult education, has cataloged 
every organization in Milwaukee which 
gives instruction, indexing the type of 
course and the kind of students accommo- 
dated. She has had inquiries from many 
persons regarding these courses. Re- 
cently a representative of the American 
Library Association was sent to Milwau- 
kee to study the work of the local public 
library in this connection. It was found 
that nearly 40,000 men and women be- 
yond the usual school age were actively 
engaged in educating themselves. 

The Pulitzer prize books were recently 
discussed at a staff luncheon by Miss 
Margaret MacIntosh, head of the book 
selection department... 

John M. Work, member of the board 
of trustees and editorial writer on the 
Milwaukee Leader, W. C. Sieker, presi- 
dent of the vocational school, were among 
the speakers at another staff luncheon. 

Archie Tegtmeyer was recently elected 
president of the library board. 

Six assistants from the Milwaukee 
Public Library attended the summer 
course at the Wisconsin Library School. 


Mosinee. Gladys Justesen recently re- 
turned from six weeks in Madison, where 
she attended the Library School. 


Neenah. To aid students in choosing 
colleges and universities the library has 
collected a large number of catalogs and 
bulletins from educational institutions 
all over the country. Also many books 
dealing with interesting life and problems 
in college circles have been collected for 
those who are interested. 

Recent additions have been made both 
in books and magazines to the shelves 
of interest to the business man. 

The children’s department of the public 
library is a busy place most of the time, 
for there are books there to interest the 
tiny. tots who care for bright colored pic- 
tures as well as for fourteen-year-olds 
who are old enough to have their books 
chosen from the shelves of grown ups. 
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Many of the children have their en- 
thusiasm for books aroused by the refer- 
ence work suggested by their teachers. 
They find it great fun to look up records 
of famous people, of Greek or Roman 
mythology, or of favorite authors of 
books. 

Oakfield. Eva L. Kimble, librarian for 
the past eight years, has tendered her 
resignation to the library board. 


Oconomowoc. “Making the library 
conscious of the community” will be the 
keynote of the annual convention of the 
state library association to meet here 
October 7th and 8th, according to Miss 
Jessie Weston, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

Oconto. Bernice Roy, assistant in the 
public library, took the summer course at 
the Wisconsin Library School. 


Oshkosh. Four hundred volumes have 
disappeared from the shelves of the li- 
brary during the past few months and 
scores of priceless reference books have 
been mutilated. The board is making a 
serious effort toward the recovery of the 
stolen volumes and installing a new 
checking system. The culprits who are 
detected will be granted an interview 
with the chief of police. 

New shelving for the reference room 
has been arranged to accommodate a 
greater number of books. The reference 
room is the section formerly occupied by 
the children’s room. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Lathrop, formerly of 
River Falls Normal School, has been ap- 
pointed librarian to succeed Miss Laura 
A. Selkregg. 


Racine. Four prospective brides from 
the Racine public library staff have been 
extensively entertained during the past 
month. They are: Miss Laura S. Caton, 
assistant librarian; Miss Meta Demmler, 
in charge of the cataloging department; 
Miss Charlotte Davis, assistant in the 
cataloging department, and Miss Matie 
D. Fox, in. charge of registration and cir- 
culation. 

Harriet T. Dawson, assistant at the li- 
brary, attended the summer course of the 
Wisconsin Library School. 
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Richland Center. Mrs. Helen Caddell, 
librarian, took the general course in li- 
brary work at the Wisconsin Summer 
School. 


Ripon. Three new book stacks have 
been added to make room for the ever- 
increasing supply of books. These are to 
be used for reserve books and newspaper 
files. 


Sharon. The public library, sponsored 
by the Women’s Club, reported a success- 
ful year during 1923. The collection is 
augmented by books from the Traveling 
Library Department. 


Sun Prairie. Workmen have com- 
menced tearing down the old Bird home, 
which is to be replaced by the beautiful 
new library. 

The librarian recently made a special 
trip to Madison to pick out a collection of 
books to be borrowed from the Traveling 
Library. 


Waukesha. An official highway map 
of types and conditions of the roads cor- 
rected weekly is on display atthe library. 

Two valuable additions to the picture 
collection have been made by Miss Laura 
Barber, who presented the library with 
140 prints of the work of American 
artists in sculpture, and by Miss Anna 
Thustan, who contributed a great number 
of miscellaneous pictures. 

The librarian furnished the local paper 
with a list of boys’ books selected by the 
Rotarians of New York City, believing 
that it would prove of interest to parents 
contemplating the purchase of books for 
boys. : 


Washburn. The library has _ been 
closed until September 1st, due to lack 
of funds. 


Wausau. Miss Cora I. Lansing, li- 
brarian, returned in June from New York 
City, where she was attending Columbia 
University and taking a special course 
at the New York Public Library School. 


West Allis. Luella Henderson, assist- 
ant at the public library, attended the 
summer course at the Wisconsin Library 
School. 
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The following libraries are offering 
special vacation privileges to _ their 
readers: Antigo, Burlington, Eau Claire, 
Fond du Lac, Marshfield, Milwaukee, 
Racine, and Stanley. 


Enlarging Their Collections 


The following libraries sent for special 
collections from the Traveling Library 
department for the use of their patrons 
during the summer. Many of the li- 
braries serve a summer colony population 
as well as their regular patrons. Boys’ 
and girls’ camps, cherry pickers’ camps 
and summer resorts have also called for 


special collections. 
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The list is given as 


an honor roll of good service to the com- 


munity. 


Algoma 
Barron 
Bayfield 
Beaver Dam 
Berlin 
Bloomer 
Colfax 
Crandon 
Cumberland 
Delafield 
Dodgeville 
East Troy 
Fairchild 
Fennimore 
Fort Atkinson 
Friendship 
Galesville 
Genoa Junction 
Hartford 
Hillsboro 
Johnson Creek 
Kaukauna 


Lake Mills 

La Valle 

Loyal 

Manawa 
Mazomanie 
Mondovi 
Muckwonago 
Neillsville 

New London 
North Fond du Lac 
Palmyra 
Plainfield 
Prairie du Chien 
Reedsburg 


° 
River Falls 
Sharon 
Spring Green 
Sun Prairie 
Waterloo 
Westby 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely. 


About Books 


Arnold, William Harris. Ventures in book 
collecting. 1923. 356p. Scribner 
$3.50. 010 

For note see Booklist 20:196 Mar. ’24. 


Graham, Bessie. The bookman’s manual. 

rev. ed. 1924. 627p. Bowker $3.50. 

028 

A thorough revision with the addition of 

much new material makes this an even more 

valuable reference work. See also Notes for 
librarians, Bulletin Jun. ’24. 


Ethics 
Babson, Roger W. What is success? 
1923. 154p. Revell $1.25. 174 


Integrity, industry, intelligence, initiative, 
intensity and interest in one’s work. These 
are the qualities on which individual success 
is based. 


Holmes, Arthur. Controlled power. 1924. 
219p. Little $1.75. 174 
Subtitled “A study of laziness and achieve- 
ment.” Develops the idea that man is built 
primarily for activity. An intelligent treat- 
ment of the subject. Should be popular. 


LaMotte, Ellen N. The ethics of opium. 
1924. 264p. Century $1.75. 178.8 
“A plea for the effective control and limi- 
tation of the production of opium so as to 
prevent its illicit use as a drug either in the 
East or the West.” (Boston Transcript.) 
Author is an American nurse who has made 
a study of the drug situation in China and in 
Europe. 


Payot, Jules. The conquest of happiness. 
1924. 421p. Funk $1.75. 170.4 
Considers health, work, society, family 
life, love of nature, etc., as means to happi- 
ness. Translated from the French. Buy 
where books of the popular inspirational 
type are in demand. 


Religion 


Chapman, John Jay. Letters and relig- 
jon. 1924. 132p. Atlantic $2.50. 
204 
“A brief rare book in which religion speaks 
for itself and not a tedious and interminable 
affair in which some one talks about reli- 
gion.”’—Atlantic Bookshelf. 


Morse, H. N. & Brunner, Edmund deS. 
The town and country church in the 
United States. 1924. 179p. Doran 
$1.50. 260 

Presents results of a survey made by the 

Committee on social and religious surveys 

of the Interchurch world movement. Gives 

data from 175 counties, with intensive stud- 
ies of 25. Valuable for students of the church 
problem. 


Parks, Leighton. What is modernism? 

1924. 154p. Scribner $1. 230 

A statement from the modernist point of 

view by the rector of St. Bartholomew’s 

church, New York City. Notable for its 
serene, uncontroversial tone. 


Saunderson, H. H. The living word. 
1924. 709p. Century $3. 220 


An abridged version of the Bible, using the 
language of the St. James version. Designed 
to show the development of the spiritual life. 
Large print, a convenient chapter arrange- 
ment and good indexes make it an attractive 
and usable book. 


Shotwell, James T. The religious revolu- 
tion of today. 2d ed. 1924. 187p. 
Houghton. 204 


First published ten years ago, now reis- 
sued with an additional chapter. Does not 
enter into the Fundamentalist-Modernist con- 
troversy but is a good statement of a liberal 
point of view in religion. 


Social and Economic Problems 
Blankenhorn, Heber. The strike for un- 
ion. 1924. 263p. Wilson $2.25. 

331.89 

A study of the union situation in the coal 

fields, based on the Somerset strike, 1922- 

1923. Has broader implications bearing on 

questions of democracy in industry and na- 
tionalization. 


Blanshard, Paul. An outline of the Brit- 
ish labor movement. 1924. 174p. 
Doran $1.50. 331.8 


A brief outline, giving in convenient and 
readable form the information an American 
most needs. Based on personal study and 
investigation in England. Has a chronology 
of events in British labor history, also a 
reading list and index. 

See Booklist 20:282 May ’24. 
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La Tramerye, Pierre L’Espagnol de. The 
world’s struggle for oil. 1924. 259p. 
Knopf $2.75. 338.2 

The story of oil as an international issue, 

a fermenter of revolutions and the most im- 

portant factor in the world war. Author is 

a Frenchmar' who sees British interests in 

control of the principal oil fields of the fu- 

ture, and so controlling the world. Also 

foresees the doom of Standard Oil. An im- 

portant book. 

See Booklist 20:287 May '24. 


Eldridge, Frank R. Oriental trade meth- 
ods. 1924. 441p. Appleton $3. 382 
Valuable in large libraries for its trade in- 
formation. Of reference value in any library. 
Author is chief of Far Eastern division of 
the U. S. Bureau of commerce. 


Hedrick, W. O. The economics of a food 
supply. 1924. 336p. Appleton $2.50. 
338 
Covers briefly a great variety of subjects 
connected with the problems of feeding the 
people of the United States. Contains little 
that is new but summarizes fairly well the 
most up-to-date information available upon 
the subjects treated. 


Leiserson, William. Adjusting immi- 
grant to industry. (Americanization 
studies.) 1924. 356p. Harper $2.50. 

331.8 
One of the best volumes of an excellent 


series. 
See Booklist 20:283 May ’24. 


Lichtenberger, J. P. Development of so- 

cial theory. 1923. 482p. Century 

$4. 309 

Shows the development of social theory by 

a series of studies of typical thinkers from 

Plato to the present. Author is professor 

of sociology in University of Pennsylvania. 
For larger libraries. 


Osborne, Thomas M. Prisons and com- 
mon sense. 1924. 105p. Lippincott 
$1.25. 365 

Contains two papers, one first published 
in the Atlantic Monthly, the other delivered 
before the American prison association in 

Boston in 1923. The first develops the idea 

that prisons exist for the protection of so- 

ciety, having no other function. The second 
is a discussion of the Mutual Welfare league. 


Patri, Angelo. The spirit of America. 
1924. 118p. illus. American View- 
point Society $1.20. 323.6 or 973 

Short essays interpreting the American 


spirit. Many of them are for special days, 
Flag day, Labor day, Election day, etc. 
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Post, Louis F. The deportations delirium 
of nineteen-twenty. 1923. 338p. Kerr 
$1.50. 323.4 

A straightforward account by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor of the deportations 
and the causes that led up to the “red cru- 

sade.”” Important as a record, also as a 

study of national psychology. 


Raushenbush, Hilman S. The anthracite 

question. 1924. 165p. Wilson $1.50. 

A clearly presented study, with statistical 
tables analyzing costs and profits in the an- 
thracite field, and with an analysis of the 

U. S. Coal commission criticizing its find- 

ings. The recommendations are for govern- 

ment ownership and cooperative manage- 
ment. 

Veblen, Thorstein. Absentee ownership 
and business enterprise in recent 
times. 1923. 445p. Huebsch $3. 330 

An analysis of “Big Business” domination 
of American life. 
See Booklist 20:201 Mar. ’24. 

Ware, Norman. The industrial worker, 
1840-60. 1924. 249p. Houghton 
$2.50. 331 

This Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize essay 
is a study of labor conditions in America 
from 1840 to the civil war. Valuable to stu- 
dents. Selected bibliography (6 p.) Lacks 
an index. 

Women of 1924, international; ed. by Ida 
Clyde Clarke and Lillian B. Sheridan. 
1924. 386p. Women’s News Serv- 
ice, Inc., 106 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 396 

The second appearance of this volume, with 

many new features. See also Notes for li- 

brarians in this issue. 


Education 


Bolton, Frederick E. Everyday psychol- 
ogy for teachers. 1924. 4438p. illus. 
Scribner $2.50. 370.1 

For note see Booklist 20:322 Jun, ’24. 


Flexner, Abraham. A modern college 
and a modern school. 1923. 142p. 
Doubleday $1. 370.1 

Two essays, the second a revision of an 
earlier pamphlet. Author objects to exces- 
sive and premature specialization in the mod- 
ern college. 


Pioneers of the kindergarten in America. 
1924. 298p. illus. Century $2. 372.2 
Biographies of seven of the most impor- 
tant figures in the kindergarten movement in 
the United States, together with an account 
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of the individual contribution of each to the 
movement. Of interest to many general 
readers as well as to educators. Prepared 
by a committee of the International kinder- 
garten union. 


Price, Lucien. Prophets unawares. 1924. 
172p. Century $1.50. 378 
A genuinely readable book about education. 
Tells the story of President Meiklejohn’s ex- 
periment at Amherst. 
See Booklist 24:325 Jun. ’24. 


Woods, Edward A. Life underwriting as 
a career. 1923. 230p. Harper $2.25. 
368.3 
An addition to vocational literature. Bib- 
liography 9p. 
See Booklist 20:285 May ’24. 


Etiquette 
Vogue’s book of etiquette. 1924. 591p. 
Condé Nast Publications $4. 395 


Not needed in the small library, as it is 
too largely concerned with the customs of 
smart society. Could be used anywhere, how- 
ever. Is, in part, in convenient question and 
answer form. Has a chapter on correct 
speech. 


Folklore 


Bellows, Henry A., tr. The poetic edda. 
1923. 583p. American-Scandinavian 
foundation $4. 398 

The first complete English translation of 
a group of ancient Icelandic poems. A 
scholarly piece of work. For large libraries. 
See Booklist 20:291 May ’24. 


Science 


Beebe, William. Galapagos: world’s end. 
1924. 443p. illus. Putnam $9. 591.98 
Unusual and fascinating book. Account of 
a scientific expedition to a group of islands 
off the coast of Ecquador where strange 
breeds of gigantic reptiles, akin to prehistoric 
forms, still survive. Awkward size for home 
reading and at present out of the reach of 
the small library. A smaller reading edition, 
even at a sacrifice of the handsome plates, 
would be welcome. 
See Booklist 20:295 May '24. 


Berridge, W. S. The wonders of animal 

life. n.d. 270p. illus. Small $2.50. 

591.5 

Companion volume to Marvels of the ani- 

mal world (Bulletin Mar. ’23). Devoted 
largely to the curious and unusual. 
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Hudson, W. H. Nature in Downland. 
1923. 287p. Dutton $3. 504 
Short essays. A companion volume to A 
shepherd’s life. 
See Booklist 20:262 Apr. ’24. 


Shipley, Sir Arthur. Life, a book for ele- 
mentary students. 1923. 204p. illus. 
Macmillan $2.50. 570 

Not so elementary as the subtitle would 
imply. Teachers of biology could use it and 


many general readers would find its style 
fascinating. 


Useful Arts 


Brown, C. R. Faith and health. new ed. 
1923. 284p. Crowell $2. 

615.85 or 265.8 

Revised edition, largely rewritten, with an 


added chapter on The method of Coué. Ap- 
peared first in 1910. 


Copeland, Royal S. The health book. 
1924. 421p. Harcourt $2. 610 


Based on syndicated material that author 
has contributed to newspapers. Conveniently 
arranged for use. Very comprehensive and 
popular in tone and should fill a useful place. 


Field, Bradda. Clothes that count and 
how to make them. 1923. 152p. 
illus. Stokes $2.50. 646.2 


“Material is well presented .. . helpful line 
drawings which illustrate the processes.” 
(Booklist.) By an English woman. 

See Booklist 20:287 May ’24. 


Galpin, C. J. Rural social problems. 
1924. 284p. Century $2. 630.1 


Chapters on miscellaneous subjects, al- 
most separate essays on topics relating to 
farm life. Well founded in familiarity with 
conditions and optimistic in tone. Would 
give city dwellers some new points of view. 


Hess, Herbert W. Creative salesman- 
ship. 1923. 339p. Lippincott $3.50. 
658 


For the business collection of a large li- 
brary. Bibliography, 3p. Index. 


Hotchkiss, George Burton. Advertising 
copy. 1924. 47lp. Harper. 659.1 


Treats of the art of writing advertising 
copy as a branch of English composition. 
Author is professor of business English in 
New York University. Useful for class work 
or individual study. Well illustrated. 
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Isman, Felix. Real estate in all its Fine Arts 
branches. 1924. 307p. Appleton Brown, Abbie Farwell. The boyhood of 
$1.50. 658 Edward MacDowell. 1924. 251p. 
Deals so largely with New York and Phila- illus. Stokes $2. 780.9 


delphia conditions that it will have little to 
offer small library patrons. Larger libra- 
ries may buy. 

See Booklist 20:324 Jun. ’24. 


Jackson, W. M. Making business ad- 
vancement sure. 1924. 140p. Stokes 
$1.50. 658 

Brief chapters of advice for young people 
who wish to advance in the business world. 

Very popular in tone. 


Kelly, A. A. The household painter. 

1923. 202p. illus. McKay $1.25. 

698 

Practical and useful. For notes on this 

and on The standard grainer, stainer and 
marbler see Booklist 20:204 Mar. ’24. 


Muller, J. P. The daily five minutes. 
1924. 129p. illus. Stokes $1. 613.7 
Presents in condensed form a system of 
exercises that have proved their value over 
a period of years. Preceded by a lengthy 
discussion which is of less value. 


Nation’s health series. 20v. 1924. 7Op. 
(average). Funk & Wagnalls per 
set $6; per v. 30c. 

The low price, together with the unques- 
tioned authority of the authors, makes this 
an important series. Size inconvenient for 
library use but the small library may over- 
look this handicap in consideration of the 
value of the material. Titles issued include: 


The baby’s health, by R. A. Bolt (649.1) 
The young child’s health, by H. L. K. Shaw 


(649.1) 

The expectant mother, by R. L. DeNor- 
mandie (618.2) 

Community health, by D. B. Armstrong 


(614) 
DS eae hygiene, by A. J. McLaughlin 


The quest for health, by J. A. Tobey (613) 
ait for health’s sake, by Lucy H. Gillett 
(613.2) 

By human machine, by W. H. Howell 
(61 

Cancer, by F. C. Wood (616.99) 

Taking care of your heart, by T. S. Hart 
(616.1) 

Man and the microbe, by C. E. A. Win- 
slow (614) ? 

Tuberculosis, by L. R. Williams (616.2) 

Venereal diseases, by W. F. Snow (614.5) 

Love and marriage, by T. W. Galloway 
(173) 


Praigg, N. T., ed. Advertising and sell- 
ing. 1924. 482p. Doubleday $2. 
659.1 
Digests of the addresses given at the 1923 
meeting of the Associated advertising clubs 
of the world. 
See Booklist 20:253 Ap. ’24. 


Biography of an American musician sym- 
pathetically told, in a manner that would ap- 
peal to boys and girls. Interesting also to 
music study clubs in small towns. 


De Goveia, C. J. 
house. 1924. 


The community play 
165p. Huebsch $2. 
792 

Simple and practical and would be of real 
use to beginners. Goes into details of or- 
ganization, the building, the stage, scenery, 
acting, ete. Good bibliographies. Illus- 
trated with diagrams. 

See Booklist 20 :289 May ’24. 


Gilman, Roger. Great styles of interior 


architecture. 1924. 264p. illus. 
Harper $7.50. 729 
Attractive book for large libraries. Gives 


descriptions of various styles of architecture, 
decoration and furniture, and considers their 
influence on modern building. Plates are 
arranged at the back. Bibliography, glos- 
sary of terms, indexes to text and pictures. 


Martens, F. H. String mastery. 1923. 
360p. illus. Stokes $3. 787 


Similar in plan to Vocal mastery and Piano 
mastery by Brower. Covers the violin, viola, 


and cello. 
See Booklist 24:163 Feb. ’24. 
Seldes, Gilbert. The seven lively arts. 
1924. 398p. illus. Harper $4. 792 


Lively papers on the movies, popular songs, 
ragtime, jazz, Ring Lardner, the Follies, and 
similar themes. A handsome book interest- 
ingly illustrated. Author is editor of The 
Dial. For larger libraries. 

Shannon, Martha A. S. Boston days of 
William Morris Hunt. 1924. 165p. 
illus. Marshall Jones $5. 759.1 

A picture of Boston in the sixties and a 
study of an American artist. Well illus- 
trated. An attractive addition to the art 
collection of larger libraries. 

Sherrill, Charles H. Stained glass tours 
in Spain and Flanders. n.d. 245p. 
illus. Dodd $3.50. 748 

For the travel or art collections in larger 
libraries. Well illustrated with colored 
frontispiece, and two maps. 

Spaeth, Sigmund. The common sense of 
music. 1924. 375p. Boni & Live- 
right $2. 780 

An attempt to popularize music in some- 
what the same way that science has been 
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popularized. May seem flippant to those 
who take their music too seriously but will 
help others. Glossary, with page references, 
and index to selections mentioned. 


Stanislavsky, Constantin. My life in art. 


1924. 586p. illus. Dodd $6. 792 
Biography of the director of the Moscow 
art theatre, beautifully illustrated. For 
larger libraries. 
Literature 


The Aeneid of Virgil; tr by C. J. Billson. 
new ed. 1924. 365p. Appleton $2. 
873 
A good metrical translation following the 
Latin original very closely. Was issued a 
number of years ago in an expensive edition 
and has been long out of print. The trans- 
lation has now been somewhat revised. 
Frothingham, Robert. Songs of the sea 
and sailors’ chanteys. 1924. 288p. 
Houghton $1.75. 821.08 
Charming little volume worth adding to 
any library. 


The art of Thomas 
1923. 357p. Dodd $2.50. 


Johnson, Lionel. 
Hardy. 
823 
Revised edition of a work that has been 
out of print. Contains a supplementary 
chapter on the poetry of Thomas Hardy by 
J. E. Barton. Also has a bibliography by 
John Lane and a frontispiece portrait by 
Vernon Hill. 


Lewisohn, 
1924. 


Ludwig. The creative life. 
211lp. Boni & Liveright $2.50. 
814 or 824 
Critical papers reprinted from the Nation 
(a few from the Literary Review). Ina pro- 
logue the author defines his position as a 
“radical” in his notions about life, a ‘“‘clas- 
sicist” in his notions about literature. For 
larger libraries. 


Lincoln, Elliott C. The ranch. 1924. 

106p. Houghton $1.50. 811 or 821 

Rhyming verse written in a western ver- 
nacular. 


Memorial Day 1924. 60p. 
Wilson 60c. 821.08 
Similar to Christmas in Poetry and Thanks- 


giving in poetry. 


in poetry. 


Richards, Mrs. Waldo, comp. The magic 
carpet. 1924. 511p. Houghton. $3. 
821.08 

An anthology for travelers. Poems are 
arranged by countries, so forming an inter- 
esting and useful index to poems of places. 
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Rosenfeld, Paul. Port of New York. 1924. 
31llp. Harcourt $3. 814 or 824 


Essays on fourteen American moderns 
who are expressing themselves in the arts. 
Few of them are widely known. Will inter- 
est those who wish to be in touch with mod- 
ern movements. Illustrated with interesting 
camera portraits by Alfred Stieglitz and 


others. For large libraries. 

Shane, Elizabeth. By bog and sea in 
Donegal. 1924. 64p. illus. Apple- 
ton $1.25. 821 


Musical verse that will appeal to those 
who understand the tempermental Irish and 
especially to any one who has been in Ire- 
land. 


Taylor, Bert Leston. The east window 
and The car window. 1924. 225p. 
Knopf $2.50. 817 or 827 


Two series of short sketches, revealing B. 
L. T. in two contrasting moods. 


Whitridge, Arnold. Critical ventures in 
modern French literature. 1924. 
187p. Scribner $1.75. . 840.4 

Nine essays on as many French writers, 
including Stendhal, Sainte-Beuve, Sacha 

Guitry, and Anatole France. Buy where 

material of the kind is called for. 

See Booklist 20:333 Jun. ’24. 


New Editions 


Modern student’s library. Scribner $1. 
A good edition for duplicating for school 


collections. New titles are: 
Hazlitt. Essays 
Parkman. Oregon trail 


Thackeray. Pendennis, 2v. 


Trollope. Barchester towers 
Wordsworth. Poems 
Drama 


Hunt, Elizabeth R. The play of today. 
new ed. 1924. 238p. Dodd $2. 808.2 
“Studies in play-structure’’ with analyses 
of special plays. Useful for club study. 
Published in 1913, now slightly revised with 
references to recent plays. 


Beach, Lewis. 
1923. 


The goose hangs high. 
158p. Little $1.50. 
812 or 822 
A pleasant play of family life showing how 
the younger generation rises to the occasion 
when the demand comes. Two other plays 
by the author are Ann Vroome and A square 
peg, both commendable attempts to treat 
American themes. 
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Block, Etta, tr. One-act plays from the 
Yiddish. 1923. 165p. Stewart Kidd 
(now Appleton) $2. 892.42 
These translated plays are interesting to 
read and could be acted by amateurs looking 
for something different. 
See Booklist 20:257 Ap. ’24. 


Crocker, Bosworth. Humble folk. 1923. 
176p. Stewart Kidd (now Appleton) 

$2. 812 or 822 
Includes The last straw, The baby carriage, 
The dog, The first time, The cost of a hat. 


Actable for amateurs, 
See Booklist 20:257 Ap. ’24. 


Hughes, Hatcher. Hell-bent fer heaven. 
1923. 187p. Harper $1.50. 812 or 822 
This Carolina mountaineer play was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize. Central charac- 
ter is a religious fanatic. Dramatic, with 
tense situations. Dialect not too involved. 


1924. 199p. Bobbs 
$1.50. 812 or 822 
Plays that will interest amateurs. Origi- 
nally produced by the Little theatre society 
of Indiana. Not local in setting. 


Kelly, George. The show-off. 1924. 129p. 
Little $1.75. 812 or 822 
Amusing domestic comedy, with brilliant 
characterizations. Was the Committee’s first 
choice for the Pulitzer prize award. 


Indiana prize plays. 


Thomas, A. E. & Hamilton, Clayton. 
The better understanding. 1924. 
1538p. Little $1.50. 812 or 822 


Introduces the familiar domestic situation 
of a husband and wife grown apart, with a 
second man entering on the scene. Unusual 
in the way in which the characters try to 
settle the problem. A worth while play. 


History 


Butler, Nicholas M. Building the Ameri- 
can nation. 1923. 375p. illus. 
Scribner $3. 973 

Lectures delivered in Great Britain in 1923 
on the Sir George Watson foundation. Takes 
up typical Americans from Samuel Adams to 

Lincoln. 

See Booklist 20:94 Dec. ’23. 


Haworth, Paul L. The United States in 
our own times, 1865-1924. 1924. 585p. 
illus. Scribner $2.50. 973 

See Bulletin Jan. ’21 for note on first edi- 
tion. New material has been added covering 

the years 1920-1924. 
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Hulbert, A. B. 
can republic. 
Doubleday $3. 

For note see Booklist 20:294 May ’24. 


The making of the Ameri- 
1923. 656p. illus. 
973 


The conscientious ob- 
jector in America. 1924. 299p. 
Huebsch $2. 940.316 

Straightforward history of the small group 
of men who opposed America’s entrance into 
the war on grounds of religious or social prin- 
ciple. Introduction by Robert M. La Follette. 


Van Tyne, Claude H. 


1923. 252p. Appleton $2. 
For note see Booklist 20:261 Ap. ’24. 


Thomas, Norman. 


India in ferment. 
954 


Travel 


Baedeker, Karl. Berlin and its environs. 

6th ed. 1928. 258p. Scribner $1.60. 

914.31 

Text taken from guide to Northern Ger- 

many and revised. No attempt has been 
made to give prices. 30 maps and plans. 


Bigelow, Poultney. Japan and her colon- 


ies. 1923. 276p. Longmans $5. 
915.2 
For larger libraries. 
See Booklist 20:213 Mar. ’24. 
Buchan, John. The last secrets. 1924. 
303p. illus. Houghton $2.50. 910.9 
Brief accounts of recent explorations. 


Chapters on North and South poles, Lhasa, 
Mount McKinley, New Guinea, Mount Ever- 
est. 


Doyle, Sir Arthur Conan. Our second 
American adventure. 1924. 247p. 
Little $3. 917.3 or 134 


A second volume of psychic experiences in 
the United States, this time covering chiefly 
the western states and Canada. The author 
was interested also in prohibition, the Mor- 
mons, Rocky Mountain scenery and the 
Abrams system of medicine, but his primary 
concern was with psychic phenomena. 
Gostling, Frances M. The lure of English 

cathedrals (southern). 1924. 184p. 
illus. Little $2. 914.2 

Covers Canterbury, Rochester, Chichester, 
Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, Wells and 
Gloucester cathedrals. Buy for large collec- 
tions. 

Two years in the 
French West Indies. 1923. 460p. 
illus. Harper $4. 917.29 

New edition of a book of sketches charm- 
ingly illustrated from photographs and pencil 
drawings. For large libraries. 


Hearn, Lafcadio. 
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Mackenzie, Jean Kenyon. African clear- 
ings. 1924. 270p. Houghton $2.50. 
916.7 


Chapters from the experiences of a woman 
missionary in West Africa. Will appeal to 
the reader of travel books rather more than 
to the sudent of missions. Reprinted from 
the Atlantic and other magazines. 


2,000 miles through 
462p. illus. Century 
918.3 


Inter- 


May, Earl Chapin. 
Chile. 1924. 
$3.50. 


Light and sketchy book of travel. 
esting to read, with good illustrations. 


Nevins, Allan, ed. American social his- 
tory as recorded by British travelers. 
1924. 577p. Holt $4. 917.3 


Selections from the writings of British 
travelers from John Bernard, an English actor 
who played Shakespeare in New York in 1797, 
to Henry W. Nevinson who wrote his Good- 
bye, America in 1922. William Cobbett, Har- 
riet Martineau, Fanny Kemble, Dickens, An- 
thony Trollope, Matthew Arnold and James 
Bryce are among the other travelers repre- 
sented. Interesting to read as well as of his- 
torical importance. 


Parker, Cornelia Stratton. Ports and 
happy places. 1924. 310p._ illus. 
Boni & Liveright $3. 914 


The author of An American idyll writes of 
her travels in Europe in company with her 
children. Very informal, with occasional in- 
teresting observations on the education of 
children. 


Ransome, Arthur. “Racundra’s” first 
cruise. 1923. 258p. illus. Huebsch 
$2.50. 914.74 


Account of a cruise among the islands of 
the Eastern Baltic. Illustrations and maps. 


Chinese lan- 
Dodd $3.50. 
915.1 
Informal account of travel in China. As 


in the author’s other travel books particular 
attention is given to the position of women. 


Seton. Grace Thompson. 
terns. 1924. 3738p. illus. 


Stark. The three fountains. 
1924. 195p. Scribner $2. 914.5 
Charming sketches. Descriptions and lit- 
tle stories of Italy. Done with a light touch 
that would appeal to some readers in al- 
most every library. Have appeared in North 
American Review and New Republic. 


Young, 
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Biography 
Barry, David S. Forty years in Wash- 
ington. 1924. 349p. Little $3.50. 

920 or 973.8 

Reminiscences covering the administrations 

from Hayes to Harding. Author is sergeant 

at arms in the senate and was formerly a 

newspaper correspondent. Not an essential 
purchase, 


Bok, Edward. The Americanization of 


Edward Bok. School ed. 462p. 
Scribner $1. 921 
Good edition for duplicating. 
Huizinga, J. Erasmus. 1924, 276p. 
Scribner $1.50. 921 


Translated from the Dutch, and published 
as one of the series of Great Hollanders, edi- 
ted by Edward W. Bok. More satisfactory as 
a biography than the recent book by Pre- 
served Smith. 


Iconoclast, pseud. England’s labour rul- 
ers. 1924. 1386p. Seltzer $1.50. 920 
Brief sketches of men and women now 
prominent in British politics. Whole Who’s 
who and magazine material will probably 
answer for many of the names, the low price 
and convenient form make it a justifiable 
purchase. 


Kennedy, William Sloane. The real John 
Burroughs. 1924. 250p. Funk $2.50. 
921 

Author’s purpose is to describe the real 
John Burroughs before his many admirers 
give us an all too perfect picture. An inti- 
mate book revealing almost as much of Ken- 
nedy as of Burroughs. Well worth reading, 
adapted to inspire an interest in outdoor life 
as well as in Burroughs. The small library 
might prefer more biography, less criticism. 


Macdonald, J. Ramsay. Margaret Ethel 
Macdonald. 1924. 239p. Seltzer $2.50. 
921 

A sincere and beautiful tribute to a loved 
wife, who was also a fellow worker in the 
cause of social reform. Of much wider in- 
terest than that temporarily lent to it by the 
author’s present position as British premier. 


O’Higgins, Harvey & Reede, E. H. The 
American mind in action. 1924. 336p. 
Harper $3. 920 

An analysis, from the point of view of 
psychoanalysis, of typical Americans, includ- 
ing Mark Twain, Lincoln, Emerson, Andrew 

Carnegie, Walt Whitman, Julia Ward Howe 

and Margaret Fuller. Interesting, but per- 

haps not to be taken too seriously. 
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Ritchie, Anne Isabella (Thackeray). 
Thackeray and his daughter. 1924. 
340p. illus. Harper $5. 921 


The first part consists of correspondence 
between Thackeray and his daughter Anne. 
The second of Anne’s letters to other persons. 
For larger libraries. 

See Booklist 20:336 June ’24. 


The life of Anne 
3819p. illus. Apple- 
942.05 or 921 


Sergeant, Philip W. 
Boleyn. 1924. 
ton $5. 


For larger libraries. 
See Booklist 20:334 Jun. ’24. 


Fiction 


Beer, Thomas. Sandoval. 1924. 
Knopf $2.50. 
A story of old New York just after the 


civil war, giving a swiftly moving picture of 


219p. 


the time. Appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 
Canfield, Dorothy. The home-maker. 


1924. 320p. Harcourt $2. 

How Eva Knapp makes a much more suc- 
cessful wage earner for her husband and 
children, while he makes a more successful 
home maker than his wife. Eva’s executive 
ability is so much greater than her patience 
and understanding that the accident which 
paralyzes Lester proves to be a blessing in 
disguise. Well written, with three charming 
children. 

Cross, Ruth. The golden cocoon. 1924. 
3841p. Harper $2. 

Story of a type many readers enjoy. Of a 
young and ambitious girl’s rise from extreme 
poverty, of a husband and wife parted 
through misunderstanding and finally re- 
united. Scenes laid in Texas. 


Deland, Margaret. New friends in Old 
Chester. 1924. 272p. Harper $2. 

Three long short stories, reprinted from 

Harper’s Magazine. Well written stories, in- 
troducing many of the Old Chester friends. 


Finger, Charles J. In lawless lands. 
1924. 292p. Kennerley $2.50. 


Stories of adventure in strange places. Of 
an unusual literary quality. 


Hudson, W. H. Ralph Herne. 1924. 187p. 
Knopf $1.25. 

Reprint of one of the author’s early novels. 
Story of an English doctor and his love for a 
South American girl, with a background of 
Buenos Aires during a plague year. 
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Hutchinson, Vere. Great waters. 1924. 


390p. Century $2. 

A thrilling story of the sea. Plot involves 
a boy, brought up in staid respectability by 
a maiden aunt, who is kidnapped by his 
father and started at once on a career of ad- 
venture. Theme well handled. For the au- 
thor’s first novel Sea wreck see Bulletin Dec. 
22, 

Lardner, Ring W. How to write short 
stories (with samples.) 1924. 359p. 
Scribner $2. 817 or 827 

A collection of stories with a humorous in- 
troduction on the art of short story writing. 
The stories would go very well by them- 
selves. They reveal the author as a satirist 
of the first order. Some have appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 


Macgill, Patrick. Moleskin Joe. 1924. 
331p. Harper $2. 

Story of a child’s softening influence on the 

lives of rough men. Scenes in rural Ireland. 


Marshall, Archibald. 
Anthony Dare. 
$2. 


A sequel to Anthony Dare. Follows An- 
thony’s career in his cousin’s office and later 
at Cambridge. Flows along smoothly with- 
out much plot. 


The education of 
1924. 314p. Dodd 


Ogden, George W. The trail rider. 1924 


365p. Dodd $2. 
A story of the days when Kansas was still 


cattle country. 
See Booklist 20:340 Jun. ’24. 


Suckow, Ruth. Country people. 1924. 


213p. Knopf $2. 

Story of three generations of an Iowa farm 
family. Simply told and remarkable in its 
fidelity to the actual conditions of country 
life and character. Appeared serially in the 


Century. 
Vorse, Mary Heaton. Fraycar’s fist. 
1924. 401p. Boni & Liveright $2. 


Stories of steel strikers and of New Eng- 
land seaport towns. Vivid and dramatic. 


Wharton, Edith. Old New York. 1924. 
4v. Appleton $5. 

Four short stories, bound separately, pic- 
turing social New York in the fourties, fif- 
ties, sixties and seventies. Characteristic 
of the author, with her usual ironic touch. 
At present price expensive for the small li- 
brary. Titles: False dawn, The old maid, 
The spark, New Year’s day. 
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Children’s Books 


Alcott, Louisa M. Little women. School 
ed. 1924. 524p. illus. Little 85c. 
Admirable edition for the money. Rein- 

forced. 
Eliot, Ethel C. The windboy. 1923. 
238p. illus. Doubleday $2. 


A fantasy, charmingly conceived and writ- 
ten. For the imaginative child. 


Crump, Irving. The boy’s book of forest 
rangers. 1924. 253p. illus. Dodd 
$1.75. 634.9 

An exciting account of the experiences that 
may befall a forest ranger. Attention is 
given to the vocational side of the work, and 
there are graphic illustrations showing the 
hazardous work performed. 


McFee, Inez M. Nature’s craftsmen. 
1923. 325p. illus. Crowell $1.75. 595 
Chapters on the constructive ability of 
various insects, birds and animals. Written 
in easy conversational style with good illus- 
trations. 
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Satyananda, Roy. 
India. 1924. 
$1.25. 

The story is told with emphasis on the old 
customs but also shows how they are being 
changed by the introduction of modern in- 
ventions and methods. The legends included 
add charm to the book. Also explains many 
Indian words. 


When I was a boy in 
218p. illus. Lothrop 


Scoville, Samuel, jr. More wild folk. 
1924. 184p. Century $2. 


Fictitious stories of animals in their homes 
and in their struggles for life based on ac- 
curate natural history but told with the con- 
vincing tone of an eye witness. Style and 
diction somewhat self-conscious at times. 


Seaman, Augusta H. Little Mamselle of 
the wilderness. 1924. 405p._ illus. 
Macmillan $1.75. 

Story of the hardships of the pioneers who 
settled at Fort St. Louis, with a fine character 
sketch of La Salle interwoven. The mystery 
surrounding the parentage of little Mamselle 
adds to the excitement of the adventures. 





